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AN ENTHRONED MADONNA AND CHILD WITH 
SAINTS BY BENEDETTO BUGLIONI 

The large and important glazed terra-cotta altarpiece, an en- 
throned Madonna and Child with Saints*, which has recently 
been given the Museum through the generosity of J. H. Wade, 
is now shown for the first time in Gallery II. This new acquisi- 
tion fills the most important place in the development of the 
Renaissance section of the Decorative Arts Department, as the 
collections up to this time have been weak in examples of 
Italian sculpture. 

The Madonna sits upon a throne arranged in two stages, the 
straight line of the back showing behind her figure. The Christ 
Child, standing upon her knee, is half steadied by his mother 
while with a charming gesture he turns slightly to grasp the 
border of her robe for further support. To the left is Saint 
Francis, showing the marks of the stigmata, and to the other 
side, another monkish saint, who bears a cross and staff. He 
has been called St. Antonio Abbate, but this seems doubtful, 
as that saint is usually represented as an old man with a full 
beard. Above, in the azure of the semicircular sky, are three 
winged cherub heads, symbolic of the angelic throng, and the 
whole is bordered by a round-arched frame decorated with the 
fruit and flower garlands of the Delia Robbia School, and ar- 
ranged with their characteristic and delightful fantasy. Only 
in the border is the effect of the color boldly polychromatic. 

The throne is decorated in blue with white mouldings. Upon 
the lower section are two shields with unidentified arms. The 
background is blue, against which the whites of the flesh tones, 
the grayish browns of the saints' robes, the aubergine of the 
Virgin's undergarment covered by her traditional robe in blue 
and lined here with a dull green, stand out in a simple color 
scheme, accented only by the yellow of halos, cross, staff, and 
the Virgin's sandals. This scheme is followed in the fruit gar- 
lands of the border and accented with a delightful color sense. 
Now the greens of the foliage form the background, and the 
yellows and aubergine of the ears of wheat and the fruits, the 
♦Size: 6' 7 *x 5' 6' 
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deep blues and whites of the flowers, sing out against the white 
of the architectural setting. It is a singularly felicitous color 
combination which recalls the best of the earlier colors of Luca 
and Andrea della Robbia rather than the cruder, more poly- 
chromatic effects of Giovanni della Robbia. 

A few years ago this relief would have been classed as a pure 
example of the Delia Robbia School, influenced largely by 
Andrea della Robbia. Now, thanks to the researches of Allan 
Marquand, supplemented by documents discovered by Rufus 
G. Mather and published in Mr. Marquand's new book on 
Benedetto and Santi Buglioni, this piece can be attributed to 
the hand of Benedetto Buglioni. It is described under No. 133 
in that book. 

Benedetto Buglioni, or, to give him his full name, Benedetto di 
Giovanni di Bernardo d' Antonio di Migliore, was the son of a 
stonecutter and maker of pavements. He was born in Florence 
in the year 1459-60 and died in his native city in 1520. This 
altarpiece dates probably to the last decade of his life. He 
seems never to have been actually a pupil of the Della Robbia 
bottega, but it is undeniable that he rode to success upon the 
mode made popular by them, and his work shows the most fun- 
damental analogies with their work. Thus the existence of 
another bottega y separate from the Robbias and producing works 
of glazed terra-cotta in the later fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, has been established, and the rather vague remarks of 
Vasari about Benedetto can be more fully understood. 

Buglioni must have been an artist of high standing in the 
community because he was chosen in company with the greatest 
Florentine artists in 1504 to decide upon the location of Michel- 
angelo's David. Often he rises to heights of great sincerity 
and a very real beauty, as in the figure of the newly ac- 
quired Madonna and Child and the famous Coronation of the 
Virgin over the door of the Ceppo Hospital at Pistoia. 

The provenance of the Museum piece is not known, but it 
may have come from some Franciscan church or monastery in 
Florence or Tuscany. The figure of Saint Francis in the place 
of honor would lead one to accept the probability that it had 
been built into the wall of some building devoted to the uses 
of this order. 

The Italian and Florentine Renaissance in the earlier years 
are almost indentical, for the new movement which was to 
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change so completely the course of art by the time of Bene- 
detto Buglioni's birth was at first almost purely Florentine. 
Later the seed sown in the great city on the Arno was spread 
by various artists throughout Italy. 

The entire fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries showed the 
most amazing productivity in Florence. The year 1401 had 
been marked in the artistic world by the contest for the bronze 
doors of the Florentine Baptistry. Ghiberti and Brunelleschi 
were among the contestants, names sufficient to mark the 
dawning of a new era. Ghiberti won the contest, but as the 
century passed on Donatello became the dominant figure in 
the world of sculpture. His art, with its study of the antique 
and its profound insistence on the intellectual elements, struck 
deep to the bottom of human experience, and broke abruptly 
with the late Gothicized art of the former century. As a con- 
trast to him and slightly later, emerges the figure of Luca della 
Robbia. His figures generally have an air of aloofness and a 
certain cold and classical quality which makes them stand apart 
from the intensely dramatic composition of Donatello. But 
they, too, breathe the new spirit of emancipation. 

One of the innovations which Luca introduced was to make 
the most profound impression upon the art of the period. This 
was the glazed terra-cotta relief. Luca was not the inventor of 
stanniferous, or tin glaze, as applied to terra-cotta, but he was 
the first person who employed it in monumental sculpture. 
Polychromed unglazed terra-cotta had been used before this in 
places where greater cost made the use of marble impossible. 
Time and weather, however, made their durability question- 
able. The glazed terra-cotta solved this difficulty. Still it was 
not the question of utility, but the successful decorative effect, 
which made certain the popularity of these glazed reliefs. Not 
only in Florence but throughout all Tuscany they spread 
through the latter years of the century, the figures in white 
and a few simple colors against a blue background being su- 
perbly effective in the dark churches and convents. 

Luca's work was marked with the greater seriousness and 
classical quality which usually characterize the earlier part of a 
new movement. His nephew, Andrea della Robbia, marks the 
change. His sculptures have still the charm of color of the 
earlier work, but they have lost something in amplitude and in 
the greater simplicity of feature and composition. There is a 
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spirit of sentimentalization which marked all the sculpture of 
the latter half of the century. They were seeking for the grace- 
ful and pleasing rather than for majestic, imposing types. It 
was a development which coincided with the epoch of Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent. 

It is to that graceful spirit of Andrea that Benedetto clings. 
The figures in the Enthroned Madonna and Child have not the 
firmness or amplitude of Luca's best types, but they have a 
charm, a genuineness and simplicity of their own. The compo- 
sition is marked also by the absence of that elaboration of de- 
tail which detracts from many of Benedetto's and other later 
Delia Robbia works. The eyes are treated in the usual Bug- 
lioni manner, with linear upper eyelids and pupils surrounded 
by a circle leaving the iris white. The type of garlands separ- 
ated into bunches and held together by ribbons is character- 
istic of Benedetto's work. Luca della Robbia used generally 
continuous garlands of fruit and flowers. A peculiar rhythmic 
triplex arrangement of fruit marks his nephew Andrea's work, 
an influence noticeable in the Museum piece, while Andrea's 
son, Giovanni, was fond of motifs growing from vines or vases. 
Characteristic of Buglioni's work also was his use of an outer 
egg and dart, together with an inner cord moulding. In the 
Museum piece there is instead an inner egg and dart moulding. 
This moulding and the narrow plain blue ground attached 
thereto are modern, but their importance in the whole does not 
impair the integrity of the main composition or the archi- 
tectural framework. 

Benedetto finished this probably between 1510 and 1520. It 
must be remembered that Michelangelo's, Raphael's and 
Leonardo's work by then was carrying the Renaissance to its 
final culmination. But Benedetto was not influenced by them; 
his art instead harked back to that early summertide at the time 
when Andrea della Robbia, Ghirlandaio and Botticelli seemed 
to foretell the full flowering of the High Renaissance, w. m. m. 

EXHIBITION OF MINIATURES, WATER COLORS 
AND BRONZES 

An exhibition of miniatures, bronzes, and water colors opened 
in Gallery IX on January thirteenth. On February fourth the 
miniatures will be withdrawn to be exhibited elsewhere, and a 
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